


A SCENE ON THE OHIO. 





Tus is iruiy a beautiful plate, and 
presents to view a most enchanting scene 
innature. We give the following ac- 
count of the Puncas, and description of 
the plate, as written by Prince Maximi- 
lian of Weid, who visited them in 1833. 
Mr. Bodmer accompanied the prince in 
his expedition, and painted the picture 
from which the engraving is taken. 

“ The Puncas, as they are now univer- 
sally called, or as sume travellers formerly 
called them, Poncaras, or Poncars, the 
Pons of the French, were originally a 
branch of the Omahas, and speak nearly 
the same language. They have, however, 
been long separated from them, and dwell 
on both sides of Running-water River, 
and on-Punea Creek, which Lewis and 
Clark call Poncara. They formerly lived, 
liked the Oimahas, in clay huts, at the 
mouth of the river, but their powerful 
enemies, the Sioux and ‘the Pawnees, 
destroyed their villages, and they have 
since adopted» the mode of life of the 
former, living more generally in tents 
made of skins, and changing their place 
from time to time. Their external ap- 
pearance and dress do not much differ 
from those of the Omahas. They are 
said to have been brave warriors, but 
have been greatly reduced by war and 
the small-pox. According to Dr. Morse’s 
report, they numbered, in 1822, 1,750 in 
all; at present the total amount of their 
warriors is estimated at about 300. The 
band of them, which we met with here, 
has set up eight or nine leather tents, at 
the mouth of Basil Creek, in a fine forest. 
They plant maize, which they sell to the 
Sioux, but they had neglected to cultivate 
this grain for about three years, and ob- 


tained it from the Omahas; they, how- 
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ever, intended to grow it again them- 
selves. 

“As Major Bean was agent of the 
Puncas, they came to speak to him. The 
chief had formerly received, through the 
agent,a large silver medal of President 
Madison, which he wore suspended round 
his neck. On the face of all these me- 
dals, which are given asa distinction to 
the Indian chiefs, there is a bust of the 
President, and, on the reverse, two clasped 
hands, with a suiteble inscription. Shude- 
gacheh had a remarkably inteliigent 
countenance, and a fine manly deport- 
ment. He sat down by us, and smoked, 
with his comrades, the only pipe that they 
had with them; but, according to Indian 
custom, several pipes soon circulated in 
the company. ‘The evening was very 
cool, and, as some of the Indians had no 
leggins, we took them into our cabin, 
where their portraits were drawn, after 
they had been regaled with pork, bread 
and tea, which Mr. McKenzie gave 
them. These people were not armed, as 
they had come merely on a visit, and had 
left their best effects behind. Among them 
was a French Canadian, named Primeau, 
who has long lived among them. He 
acted as interpreter, and communicated to 
me some words of the Punca language. 

Major Bean presented to the Indians, 
in the name of the Government, to- 
bacco, powder, and ball, and the chief 
received a fine blanket. Mr. McKenzie 
observed to him, that *the Puncas fur- 
nished too few skins, and did not plant 
maize enough ; it was not possible to pur- 
chase any thing of them.’ ‘T'o which he 
replied, that ‘there was no unity among 
his people; that they lived too scattered, 


and, therefore, he could not superintend 
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them, and keep them to work.’ At noon, 
the thermometer being 67°, our hunters 
returned, without having seen any thing 
of consequence, except a couple of large 
curlews. ‘The boats, which had been sent 
out to take soundings, likewise came 
back, and great exertions were made to 
lighten the steamer, by transferring part 
of the cargo to the Maria keel-boat. At 
length, at two o’clock, we were able to 
weigh anchor, and run awhile down the 
river, which was done with such rapidity 
that the Indians became giddy, and sat 
down on the floor. In this manner we 
turned round a sand bank, and proceeded 
upward, along the south coast of the 
river, and in twenty minutes were oppo- 
site the huts of the Punca Indians. They 
lay in the shade of a forest, like white 
cones, and, in front of them, a sand bank 
extended into the river, which was sepa- 
rated from the land by a narrow channel. 
The whole troup was assembled on the 


edge of the bank, and it was amusing to 
see how the motley group crowded toge- 
ther, wrapped in brown buffalo skins, 
white and red blankets—some naked, of 
a deep brown color. We landed our In- 
dian visiters on the sand bank; the boat 
brought back some skins, and we after- 
ward saw Primeau, with the Indians, 
wade through the channel. A little fur- 
ther up we witnessed a great prairie fire, 
on the left bank. The flames arose from 
the forest to the height of 100 feet ; fiery 
smoke filled the air; it was a splendid 
sight! A whirlwind had formed a tower- 
ing column of smoke, which rese in a 
most singular manner, in graceful undula- 
tions to the zenith. ‘Toward evening we 
were near the Assiniboin steamer, which 
lay before us, and halted in the vicinity of 
of Basil Creek, where the Puncas formerly 
dwelt, numbers of whose graves are seen 
upon the hills. The trunks of trees in the 
river had much injured our paddles.” 





ORIGINAL. 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


BY IDA VALE. 


Why should we mourn thee? does the gentle flower 
That lives its life-time in one summer hour, 

And when rude autumn blasts come sweeping by, 
Folds its bright leaves and bows its head to die, 
Return to us no more? No, when the spring 

Upon the earth its radiant beauty flings, 

They smile upon us from each opening glade. 

From smiling dell] and gloomy forest shades, 

And dark and lonely spots by them are lovelier made. 


Such was thy happy life—too like the flowers, 

So beautiful, so frail—we called thee ours, 

And deemed that life could have no greater charm, 

Than shielding thee from every thought of harm. 

But spring may come, and glad feet gaily press 

The springing sward; we miss thy fond caress, 

Thy clinging love, and feel ourselves alone— 

Yet Hope points upward where grief is never known, 
And there we'll reap in joy what here in tears was sown. 


Roya.tTon, N. Y. 
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A SCENE ON THE OHIO—THE SOLITARY GRAVE 


BY REV. 


* * * Thad seated myself on a Jog, where 
I was soon jdined by an old hunter, whose 
hard, weather-beaten, yet kind countenance, 
lighted up, as he gave me his sinewy hand ; 
but the light and the smile passed away in a 
moment. Directly a large steamboat was 
heard in the distance, which soon made her 
appearance. We had not spoken a word 
since she came in sight; but just as she 
rounded a point above, and was going out of 
sight, the old man broke out— 

“ Ay, ay, she can double the point safely 
enough now, and go puffing on as proud asa 
boy with a new rifle; but I have seen the 
day when she would not dare go so near that 
point, or if she did, she would soon be glad to 
be off at any rate. She is a grand creature, 
though, and goes like a hound.” 

“ What are you thinking of, friend Rogers? 
What pay are you thinking of, when that 
point was so dangerous? ‘he trees and the 
banks look to me as if there had been no 
great alteration since your day.” 

“No, no, the banks and the trees stand 
gust as they did.” 

The face of the old man became sad and 
melancholy. He leaned upon his well-tried 
rifle, and I thought I could see his keen eye 
moisten as he said— 

“ Do you see that grave down in that little 
hollow, with a stone at its head ?”’ ‘ 

“T do, indeed, and wonder I had not seen 
it before.” 

“ That grave, and that point, and my story 
are all connected. The story, however, is 
short, and now that we are here, I must think 
it all over again, and [ may as well think 
aloud and let you hear it. 

“Tt is now nearly forty years,” said the old 
man, “since I first saw the glorious Ohio. 
I shouted when I first saw it; I have loved 
it ever since, and when I die, I hope I shall 
be buried on its banks. On a certain day I 
engaged to go down the river to Kentucky 
with Captain Ward, as he was removing his 
family from the East. The journey was long, 
and at best would be tedious. I went as a kind 
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of pilot, for I was well acquainted with the 
river, and all points of danger. ‘The country 
was then full of Indians, and no settlement of 
any note had been made in Ohio. The whites 
and the Indians too, were continually mak- 
ing war upon each other ; I do not know who 
was to blame. The whites killed the most, 
and the Indians were most cruel. We pur- 
chased an old, crazy, square-built boat, be- 
tween forty and fifly feet long, and about 
eight or ten wide. We contrived to spike on 
a single pine plank on each gunnel, and this 
was the only thing we had to defend us. We 
had a heavy load, furniture, baggage, horses, 
pigs, fowls, and ploughs, besides nearly a dozen 
people. These consisted of the captain, his 
wife, and their young childrén, a widowed sis- 
ter and her son, besides several men to man- 
age the boat. When we left, we were fear- 
ful lest the Indians should attack us from the 
shore, but we knew that by keeping in the 
middle of the river, we should be beyond the 
reach of their rifles, or could be in a few mo- 
ments. ‘Thus we passed on for several days, 
till we supposed we were beyond the haunts 
of the Indians. One day, just at sunset, after 
we had become tired with rowing, we let our 
boat drift lazily and carelessly along the cur- 
rent. The captain and his nephew had hold 
of the oars, and moved them only just enough 
to allow me to steer the boat. 

“« Rogers,’ says the captain, ‘ suppose we 
we put in this side of that point; tie our boat 
to one of those big trees, and encamp for the 
night.’ 

“<«Tt’s a right good place, captain, and I 
like it. Besides, I thought a few moments 
ago, I heard wild turkeys just over the hill, 
and I should like to have one for supper.’ 

“So we put in towards the shore, and 
had got within about fifty yards of that point 
around which the steamboat had just passed, 
when I heard a stick crack as if broken by 
the foot. 

“<¢ A deer,’ said the captain.’ 

«“é No, no,’ I shouted, ‘row, row for life, 
or we are dead.’ 
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“ At that instant, down rushed scores of 
Indians to the shore, with a shout that made 
the hills across the river echo it back again. 
The murderous creatures rushed down to the 
water's edge, and presented their guns, and 
opened a heavy fire upon us. In an instant 
the young man snatched his rifle, and rising 
up his full length, fired at the nearest Indian 
who had a shaggy head-dress. ‘The Indian 
fell, and so did the young man at the same 
instant. As he fell, his oar dropped over- 
board, and the rowing ofthe captain brought 
the boat round and still nearer. The Indians 
yelled, the women screamed, the horses were 
falling and plunging, and bullets were flying 
thick around us. By great exertion and hard 
rowing, we were in a few minutes out in the 
river, beyond the reach of their rifles. We 
knew they had no canoes, being on a hunting 
excursion, and that we were then safe. But, 
oh! what a sizht! the horses were all dead 
or dying, one child badly wounded, the boat 
half filled with water, and the young man in 
his blood, in the bottom of the boat. By this 
time the coolness of the captain was all gone. 
He lay down by the side of his nephew, 
whom he loved as his own son, and exclaim. 
ed, ‘O John! John! O Lord, have mercy, 
have mercy ! I have brought the dear boy to 
his death!’ But the widowed mother! She 
was pale asa sheet; but she came to her 
son, raised his head in her lap, and opened 
his bosom, where the blood was coming out 
still. He was yet alive. 

«“¢ John,’ said she, in a sweet voice, as if 
speaking to a babe, ‘John, do you know me?’ 

«“« My mother,’ said he in a whisper. 

He had but time to gasp, “ God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner!” and died. His mother 
bent over him a few moments as if in silent 
prayer, then kissed his lips, and for the first 
time, tears filled her eyes, Till that moment 
you would have thought she had been talking 
to a little child just going to sleep—her voice 
was so calm and mild. She was a widow, 
and this was her only child, and a noble fel- 
low he was. But she was a religious woman. 
J never saw religion like that before nor since. 
It was all—‘ God has done it, and he cannot 
do wrong.’ 


“ We lay off in the river till dark, and then 
silently came to the shore on this side for the 
night. We dared not to light a candle, lest 
the Indians should see it. We milked our 
only cow, and fed the children and got them 
to sleep. We then brought the body of the 
young man up the bank, and when the moon 
rose up, we dug that grave which you see 
yonder. We had to be careful not to make a 
noise, nor even to weep aloud. But after we 
had opened the grave and were ready to put 
the corpse in it, the widowed mother spoke, 

“¢Ts there no one here that can offer a 
prayer as we bury my only child?’ There 
was no answer. We could all sob, but we 
had never prayed for ourselves. She then 
knelt down, the widow, and laying her hand 
on the bosom of her boy, she, in a subdued 
voice, uttered such a prayer as few ever 
made! She was calm as the bright waters 
at our feet. And when she came to pray for 
all of us—for the poor Indians who had mur- 
dered her boy—when she gave thanks to 
God, that he had so long comforted her heart 
with her son, and when she gave thanks that 
God had given her sucu a son to give back to 
him—it was awful—we could not sob aloud! 
You, preachers, talk about sublimity, but if 
this was not it, I do not know what is, Well, 
there we buried him, and there he sleeps yet. 
In the morning, I got up at daylight, and 
came up here to place that stone at the head 
of the grave. It was bloody, for his head had 
rested upon it. J found the mother was here 
before me—perhaps she had been here all 
night. She was trying to do the very thing, 
and so, without saying a single word, I took 
hold and helped to put the stone at the head 
of the grave. It was now nearly sunk in the 
ground; but it stands just as we placed it. 
When we had done, the widow turned and 
said ‘ Rogers,’ but the tears came, and I was 
thanked enough. I have sat on this very log 
many times, and thought over the whole 
scene ; and though the mother has been in 
the grave many years, yet I can see her even 
now, just as she looked when she turned to 
thank me, and I can hear her voice just as it 
sounded when she spoke to her dying boy. 
I have never seen such religion since.” 
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THE NATURAL AND THE SPIRITUAL. 


Tue Nicut Sine or Natrure.—This is 
the somewhat poetical name of a book (by 
Catherine Crowe) published for the pur- 
pose of rationalizing the ancient, though 
of I:gte exploded belief in prophetic dreams, 
spiritual appearances, and other myste- 
rious things. What first strikes the “ can- 
did reader,” is the amazing moral courage 
of the author: she, a novelist of some 
reputation, and a woman of the world, to 
come boldly out with the profession of a 
belief in what the intelligent public has 
long condemned as only fit matter for 
vulgar wonderment—even though she 
profess a philosophical object and a wish 
to fortify the conviction of the spirituality 
of our nature, and to elevate thereby our 
moral life—it must be acknowledged to 
be no common phenomenon in literature. 
A second feeling, on dipping into the 
book, will be surprise at the rifeness of 
such matters in these cool, unwondering 
days—so contrary to the common notion 
that they have disappeared along with 
the disposition to believe in them. It 
appears as if, while skepticism is the 
general profession, a vast number of per- 
sons had yet experiences which they 
could not resolve into accordance vweyth 
the admitted course of nature, and which 
they are willing to disclose in certain 
circumstances, but always with an in- 
junction as to concealment of names, lest 
they be suspected of a secret leaning to 
an unfashionable belief. These Mrs. 
Crowe has determined to collect and 
arrange, with the view of endeavoring to 
bring them within the domain of science. 
‘“‘ Because, in the seventeenth century,” 
she remarks, “credulity outran reason 
and discretion, the eighteenth century, 
by a natural] reaction, threw itself into an 
opposite extreme. Whoever closely ob- 





serves the signs of the times wil! be 
aware that another change is approach- 
ing. ‘The contemptuous skepticisin of 
the last age is yielding to a more humble 
spirit of inquiry; and there is a large 
class of persons amongst the most en- 
lightened of the present, who are begin- 
ning to believe that much which they had 
been taught to reject as fable, has been, 
in reality, ill-understood truth.” If such 
a reaction be actually in progress, it is a 
fact of obvious importance. Perhaps the 
reception of the “ Night Side of Nature” 
will in some degree be a test how far it is 
a fact. 

The author starts with a chapter of 
speculation on the ideas which have been 
entertained regarding the inner spiritual 
nature of man. Adopting the doctrine of 
there being a spiritual as wellas a fieshly 
body, she seeks to show how some faint 
gleams of its attributes may at times 
shoot up in the clay in which it has taken 
up its temporary abode; through this 
medium, she thinks, we may, under cer- 
tain perhaps abnormal conditions, have 
communication with the spiritual world, 
so as to become cognizant of things above 
the apprehension of the bodily senses. 
Disease often supplies these conditions; 
mesmerism supplies them to some extent; 
so does common sleep; often, however, 
the communication takes place without 
any extraordinary conditions being ob- 
servable. 

Revelations by dreaming she takes up 
first, as being the simplest class of pheno- 
mena ; and of these she presents a number 
of curious examples. ‘Take as a speci- 
men the following :—“ Mr. 8 was 
the son of an Irish bishop, who set some- 
what more value on the things of this 
world than became his function. He had 
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jumped off my seat, clasping my hands 
with affright. I had a hearty laugh at 
my own folly, but am sorry if you were 
made uncomfortable by it.’ ” 

The question will of course arise— 
What is this rapport or relation between 
the parties, and how is it established ? 
Even admitting the facts, who can an- 
swer this question ? 

We are told, in ensuing chapters, of 
persons who had the power of entrancing 
themselves, in which state their spirits 
were free to roam abroad to any determi- 
nate place, and for determinate purposes. 
“One of the most remarkable cases of 
this kind is that recorded by Jung Still- 
ing, of a man who, about the year 1740, 
resided in the neighvorhood of Philadel- 
phia, in the United States. His habits 
were retired and he spoke little: he was 
grave, benevolent, and pious ; and nothing 
was known against his character, except 
that he had the reputation of possessing 
secrets that were not altogether lawful. 
Many extraordinary stories were told of 
him, and amongst the rest the following: 
— The wife of a ship captain, whose 
husband was on a voyage to Europe and 
Africa, and trom whom she had been long 
without tidings, overwhelmed with anx- 
iety for his satety, was induced to address 
herself to this person. Having listened 
to her story, he begged her to excuse him 
for a while, when he would bring her the 
intelligence she required. He _ then 
passed into an inner room, and she sat 
herself down to wait; but his absence 
continuing longer than she expected, she 
became impatient, thinking he had for- 
gotten her; and so, softly approaching the 
door, she peeped through some aperture, 
and to her surprise, beheld him lying on 
a sofa, as motionless as if he were dead. 
She of course did not think it advisable to 
disturb him, but waited his return, when 
he told her that her husband had not been 
able to write to her for such and such 
reasons, but that he was then in a coffee 
house in London, and would very shortly 
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be home again. Accordingly he arrived; 
and as the lady learned from him that the 
causes of his unusual silence had been 
precisely those alleged by the man, she 
felt extremely desirous of ascertaining 
the truth of the rest of the information; 
and in this she was gratified; for he no 
sooner set his eyes on the magician, than 
he said that he had seen him before, on a 
certain day, in a coffee-house in London; 
and that he had told him that his wife 
was extremely uneasy about him; and 
that he, the captain, had thereon men- 
tioned how he had been prevented writ- 
ing; adding, that he was on the eve of 
embarking for America. He had then 
lost sight of the stranger amongst the 
throng, and knew nothing more about 
him. 

“T have no authority for this story,” 
says Mrs. Crowe, * but that of Jung Still- 
ing: and if it stood alone, it miglt appear 
very incredible ; but it is supported by so 
many parallel! examples of information 
given in somnambulic states, that we are 
not entitled to reject it on the score of 
impossibility.” 

This leads to the class of phenomena 
called in Scotland wraiths—that is, ap- 
pearances of persons where bodily they 
were not. This, says our author, some- 
times occurs at the time of death, but 
often at an indefinite period before it, and 
sometimes where no such calamity is 
impending. “In some of these cases an 
earnest desire seems to be the cause of 
the phenomena.” Maria Gofle, of Ro- 
chester, dying at a distance trom home, 
aid she could not die happy till she had 
seen her children. “ By and by, she fell 
into a state of coma, which left them 
uncertain whether she was dead or alive. 
Her eyes were open anc fixed, her jaw 
fallen, and there was no perceptible respi- 
ration. When she revived, she told her 
mother, who attended her, that she had 
been home and seen her children; which 
the other said was impossible, since she 
had been lying there in the bed the whole 
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time. ‘Yes,’ replied the dying woman, 
‘but I was there in my sleep.’ A widow 
woman, called Alexander, who had the 
care of these children, declared herself 
ready to take oath upon the sacrament, 
that during this period she had seen the 
form of Maria Goffe come out of the room, 
where the eldest child slept, and approach 
the bed where she herself lay with the 
younger beside her. ‘The figure had 
stood there nearly a quarter of an hour, 
as far as she could judge; and she re- 
marked that the eyes and the mouth 
moved, though she heard no sound.” 

There is nothing remarkable in the 
following wraith anecdote ; but it recom- 
mends itself, because of the parties being 
well known in Scotland. “ Mrs. K ’ 
the sister of Provost B——, of Aberdeen, 
was sitting one day with her husband, 
Dr. K , inthe parlor of the manse, 
when she suddenly said, * Oh, there’s my 
brother come; he has just passed the 
window!’ and, followed by her husband, 
she hastened to the door to meet the visi- 
tor. He was, however, not there. ‘ He 
is gone round to the back door,’ said she ; 
and thither they went; but neither was 
he there, nor had the servants seen any 
thing of him. Dr. K said she must 
be mistaken; but she laughed at the idea ; 
her brother had passed the window and 
looked in; he must have gone somewhere, 
and would doubtless be back directly. 
But he came not; and the intelligence 
shortly arrived from Aberdeen, that at 
that precise time, as nearly as they could 
compare circumstances, he had died quite 
suddenly at his own place of residence. 
I have heard this story from connections 
of the family, and also from an eminent 
professor of Glasgow, who told me that 
he had once asked Dr. K whether he 
believed in these appearances. ‘I cannot 
choose but believe,’ returned Dr. K ; 
and then he accounted for his conviction 
by narrating the above particulars. 

“f[ have met with three instances,” 
says Mrs. Crowe, “of persons who are so 

















much the subjects of this phenomenon, 
that they see the wraith of most persons 
that die belonging to them, and frequent- 
ly of those who are merely acquaintances. 
They see the person as if he were alive ; 
and unless they know him positively to 
be elsewhere, they have no suspicion but 
that it is himself, in the flesh, that is be- 
fore them, till the sudden disappearance 
of the figure brings the conviction.” We 
happen to know that one of these persons 
is an eminent man of science in Ncotland. 
So familiar are his family with the cir- 
cumstance, that one of them has been 
known to express apprehensions as to the 
early death of a distant friend, “ because 
has seen him,” 

One curious circumstance in many such 
narratives, is the irrelativeness of many 
of them to a useful or dignified object. 
“Some few years ago, a Mrs. H . 
residing in Limerick, had a servant whom 
she much esteemed, called Nelly Hanlon. 
Nelly was a very steady person, who sel- 
dom asked for a holiday, and consequently 
Mrs. H was the less disposed to re- 
fuse her when she requested a day’s leave 
of absence, for the purpose of attending a 
fair that was to take place a few miles 
off The petition was therefore favorably 
heard: but when Mr. H came home, 
and was informed of Nelly’s proposed 
excursion, he said she could not be spared, 
as he had invited some people to dinner 
for that dav, and he had nobody he could 
trust with the keys of the cellar except 
Nelly ; adding, that it was not likely his 
business would allow him to get home 
time enough to bring up the wine him- 
self. 

“ Unwilling, however, after having 
given her consent, to disappoint the girl, 
Hrs. H said that she would herself 
undertake the cellar department on the 
day in question; so, when the wished-for 
moment arrived, Nelly departed in great 
spirits, having faithfully promised to re- 
turn that night, if possible, or, at the least, 
the following morning. 
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“ The day passed as usual, and nothing 
was thonght about Nelly till the time 
arrived for fetching up the wine, when 
Mrs. H—— proceeded to the cellar stairs 
with the key, followed by a servant, car- 
rying a bottle-basket. She had, however, 
scarcely begun to descend, when she 
uttered a loud scream, and dropped down 
in a state of insensibility. She was car- 
ried up stairs and laid upon the bed, 
whilst, to the amazement of the other 
servants, the girl who had accompanied 
her said that they had seen Nelly Hanlon, 
dripping with water, standing at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. Mr. H being sent 
for, or coming home at the moment, this 
story was repeated to him, whereupon he 
reproved the woman for her folly; and 
proper restoratives being applied, Mrs. 
i at length began to revive. As 
she opened her eyes, she heaved a deep 
sigh, saying, ‘Oh, Nelly Hanlon ! and as 
soon as she was sufficiently recovered to 
speak, she corroborated what the girl had 
said—she had seen Nelly at the foot of 
the cellar stairs, dripping as if she had 
just come out of the water. Mr. H-—— 
used his utmost efforts to persuade his 
wife out of what he looked upon to be an 
illusion; but in vain. ‘ Nelly,’ said he, 
‘ will come home by and by, and laugh at 
you ;’ whilst she, on the contrary, felt 
sure that Nelly was dead. 

“The night came, and the morning 
came, but there was no Nelly. When 
two or three days had passed, inquiries 
were made; and it was ascertained that 
she had been seen at the fair, and had 
started to return home in the evening; 
but from that moment all traces of her 
were lost, till her body was ultimately 
found in the river. How she came by 
her death was never known.” Here, it 
will be observed, there is an element of 
triviality. To appear at a cellar door 
seems below the dignity of a spiritual 
existence. Yet, it may be said, what is 








it inconsistent with, but only our sense 
of taste—that sense under which we 
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select incidents for fiction? We are not 
necessarily to expect that there is any 
such law presiding over these phenome- 
na. On the theory, moreover, of an 
earnest desire being concerned in the 
case, it was natural for Nelly, at the mo- 
ment of danger or death, to think of the 
duty which she would have been per- 
forming if she had not that day left her 
home. 

Nearly akin to wraiths are what the 
Germans call doppel-gangers, (double- 
goers,) or seli-seers—that is, appearances 
of a second self, sometimes seen by the 
individual as if it were a reflection of his 
own person, and sometimes only by others, 
either in his presence or at a distance. 
Catherine of Russia saw a figure of her- 
self sitting on her throne, and ordered her 
guards to fire at it. Dr. Kerner states 
the case of a Madame Dillenius, who was 
lying in bed when her sister saw her also 
walking about the room. No particular 
incident followed this event. “ Becker, 
professor of mathematics at Rostock, hav- 
ing fallen into an argument with some 
friends regarding a disputed point of theo- 
logy, on going to his library to fetch a 
book which he wished to refer to, saw 
himself sittirg at the table in the seat he 
usually occupied. He approached the 
figure, which appeared to be reading, and 
looking over its shoulder, he observed 
that the book open before it was a Bible, 
and that, with one of the fingers of the 
right hand, it pointed to the passage, 
‘Make ready thy house, for thou ‘must 
die.’ He returned to the company, and 
related what he had seen; and in spite of 
all their arguments to the contrary, re- 
mained fully persuaded that his death was 
at hand. He took leave of his friends, 
and expired on the following day at six 
o'clock in the evening.” 

Of such anecdotes there is a large store. 
“ A Danish physician is said to have been 
frequently seen entering a patient’s room, 
and on being spoken to, the figure would 
disappear with a sigh. This used to 
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occur when he had made an appointment 
which he was prevented keeping, and 
was rendered uneasy by the failure. The 
hearing of it, however, occasioned him 
such an unpleasant sensation, that he re- 
quested his patients never to tell him 
when it happened.” In such cases, a 
strong wish of the person seen to be at 
the spot at the moment seems to have a 
great concern in the phenomenon; but 
there are many cases in which no such 
wish was felt. A Berlin professor, walk- 
ing home one evening, saw a duplicate 
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of himself passing in the same direction 
on the other side of the street. Arriving 
at home by a short cut, he saw it at the 
door. It rang; the maid opened; it en- 
tered ; she handed it a candle ; and as the 
professor stood in amazement on the other 
side of the street, he saw the light passing 
the windows, as it wound its way up to 
his own chamber. He then went in, and 
proceeded to his own room, where, as he 
was about to enter, the ceiling fell with 
a loud crash. Here the case seems like 


an intervention. Chambers’ Journal. 





“T AM WEARY, AND 


MUST SLEEP NOW.” 


BY REV. Z. EDDY. 


I am weary of toiling, though holy it be, 

From the rack of the soul I long to be free ; 

From the sweat of the brow, of the brain, of the heart, 
I would sleep now, my Saviour; Oh! let me depart. 


I am weary of men,—of detraction, and strife, 

Of the old, heartless round of this wearisome life ; 

I am hurt of the archers; I pant for my rest ; 

I would sleep, now, my God, like a ehild on thy breast. 


I am weary of sorrow ; cold, cold is her bed, 

And the bosom is cold that once pillowed my head ; 
And the heart beats no more that divided my woes, 
Where my loved ones are sleeping, there let me repose. 


I am weary of sin—for a captive I’ve lain, 

Till my spirit is bowed with the weight of her chain ; 
The chain and the prison I struggle to break, 

I would sleep, now, my God ; in thy likeness awake. 


I am weary of hoping—I pant to ascend 
To the dwelling of Jesus, my brother, my friend ; 
To the home of my soul, my communion above, 


1 would sleep, now, O Christ, in thy bosom of love. 
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ONLY THIS ONCE, OR THE VICTIM OF INTEMPERANCEL 


BY C. COLLINS, JR. 


Onty TuIs oncz, he said :—the wine-cup sparkling glow’d,— 
Inviting to the taste, and tempting to the eye; 

Freely the glass went round, and youthful pleasures flow’d— 
Ne’er dreaming of the snare—the sting—the painful sigh. 


PART I. 

THERE are no virtues, however much 
to be admired, however lovely and worthy 
of our earnest efforts to possess, which 
can so effectually secure to us a brilliant 
character, an unsullied fame, and a quiet 
conscience, united with happiness,—as 
those which belong to and flow from re- 
ligious training and precept. Compared 
with these, all others seem but transient 
and unstable; moral in themselves, yet 
like the summer cloud, flying away be- 
fore the strong breath of the coming tem- 
pest; but the virtues of the latter direct 
us to the noblest objects of pursuit ; impel 
us onward in those truly laudable and 
benevolent enterprizes which tend to ad- 
vance the welfare of our fellow creatures; 
attract and conciliate our esteem by their 
admirable qualities; illumine our path- 
way with the glorious rays of divine 
inspiration, and furnish grace to resist the 
ensnaring wiles which we may perchance 
encounter. Nothing is more apparent 
than the natural depravity of the human 
heart; exhibiting in a thousand ways its 
proneness to stray from the paths of rec- 
titude,—-its aptness to venture upon for- 
bidden ground ; and in view of this, there 
seems to be no more appropriate senti- 
ment for us, in our journey “ through this 
vale of tears,” than, to offer up, daily, 
with prayerful zeal, “lead us not into 
temptation.” These cursory remarks 


will serve to introduce the following nar- 
rative—the principal outlines’ of which 
are solemn realities. Such, with per- 
haps the exception of real names, and 
minor particulars, is a scene from real 
life. 

It was upon a New Year’s eve, in the 
winter of 184-5 a time so often set apart 
by the residents of our large cities for the 
enjoyment of the festive throng, and for 
the interchange of mutual congratula- 
tions. The sight of that youthful com- 
pany was indeed beautiful. The social 
feeling which appeared to prevail through- 
out,—the buoyancy of life and ‘spirit, 
—the gaiety of dress, added to the shin- 
ing brilliancy of the lights,—all come 
bined to make it an hour of univers 
gratification and convivial pleasure, 
one appeared more studious to aid 1 
amusements of the evening than ~ 
Harvey Wallace; and his marked atten- 
tion towards the amiable and unassuming 
Marion Howard, made, as may readily be 
supposed, small capital for conversation 
and various conjectures. 

It was some six months before, on the 
occasion of a pic-nic celebration, at the 
well known “ Log-cabin,” situated beside 
the silvery stream of the romantic Wissa- 
hiccon, that Harvey first became ac- 
guainted with Miss Howard ; during this 
interval, however, he had paid her occa- 
sional visits. Still, as yet, though their 
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friendship was but the glow of youthful 
ardor, rather than the result of genuine 
and mutual love, there existed a recipro- 
city of attachment which sometimes dis- 
played itself, especially when surrounded 
by familiar friends, or in the lively circle 
composing the evening party. Upon 
every countenance within the splendid 
parlor, was written the evidence of un- 
alloyed pleasure; joy sparkled in every 
eye; the cheerful laugh—the favorite 
song—the merry dance,—each contri- 
buted to make the scene ope of unre- 
strainedMhilarity, the recollection of which 
would long linger in the memory. 

Added to the variety of refreshments 
upon this occasion, the ruby wine was 
freely distributed; and foremost among a 
small number of friends to “ drink and be 
merry,” was Hervey Wallace. As a 
natural consequence, unaccustomed as he 
had been to the use of strong drinks, he 
soon exhibited its effects in his subse- 
quent conduct; appearing to the company 
more like a simpleton than a sensible 
youth as he was, and his demeanor par- 
taking of insanity, rather than that of a 
sober and intelligent mind. It was at 
this juncture, when Harvey was heard 
proposing to some of his young compan- 
ions to return to the hall and drink again, 
that a young lady was seen with much 
emotion begging him to desist, and en- 
deavoring to reason with him on sucha 
folly. But disregarding her kindness, 
alone, and with a tremulous step, he made 
his way to the apartment where the en- 
ticing viands were spread out to his view; 
and as he was again filling the goblet, 
Marion the second time approached, and 
seizing his hand with affectionate ear- 
nestness, implored him, by respect for his 
own character, and regard for her feel- 
ings, not again to touch the wine. ‘To 


this he replied, “ Marion, I know your 
request is prompted by pure kindness of 
heart; and whilst I own a desire to ap- 
preciate your advice, do let me enjoy 
myself;—this season returns but once in 
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a year, and why should I be restricted 3 
ONLY THIS ONCE, MARION, ONLY THIS 
once!” Heedless of her request, he 
eagerly placed the intoxicating glass to 
his lips, and with a seemingly ungov- 
ernable appetite, quaffed the exciting 
draught ! 

It is difficult to conceive the feelings 
with which Marion left him to return to 
the gay and happy circle, which, but an 
hour before, was to Harvey as well as to 
herself, the source of inexpressible delight. 
However, endeavoring to conceal the 
emotion of’ her heart, she took advantage 
to enter the parlor at a time when all 
was life and joy; but the change in her 
countenance, and the absence of that 
pleasing smile so natural as the expres- 
sion of her features, was soon discovered ; 
but the cause as yet remained unknown. 
During this interval, Harvey, who was 
now perfectly overcome by the use of 
wine, had reclined carelessly and alone 
in the room where he had committed his 
folly ; but, at length, awaking from his 
stupor, he came reeling forward into 
the midst of the company, and for the 
first time, betrayed his own silly conduct, 
which told in plain language, understood 
by all, the secret of Marion’s sadness, 
This circumstance cast a gloom over all 
the remaining pleasures of the evening ; 
and syipathizing with Marion, and pity- 
ing the weakness of Harvey, the hour of 
adjournment prematurely occurred, and 
the company dispersed. 

Harvey was taken home in a carriage 
by some of his comrades, senseless and 
crazed !—to repent of his first miscon- 
duct, and learn by dear-bought experi- 
ence the sorrowful lesson of remorse. 
But to Marion, the stigma seemed too 
severe to be borne; her sensitive bosom 
heaved with silent anguish, whilst she 
imagined the many reproaches which 
would henceforth be cast against the cha- 
racter of the generous, and heretofore 
high-minded Harvey Wallace. 

After the lapse of a fortnight, and dur- 
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ing which time Harvey had well con- 
sidered this unfortunate circumstance, he 
summoned courage to address a note to 
Marion, (for he could not venture in per- 
son,) to learn whether she could forgive 
his first and only act of disgrace, and re- 
ceive him witha forgiving and friendly 
heart. In due time, Marion deliberately 
replied, to the effect, that her parents, 
for whose counsel she always enter- 
tained the highest regard, had for the 
present forbidden any farther communica- 
tion with him, written or otherwise; but 
apart from that, her own feelings were 
opposed to meeting him under any apolo- 
gy or excuse; and continued by saying, 
she could not soon forget the rashness 
with which he seized the wine cup, 
whilst pleading with him to refrain ;— 
even yet, says she, in thrilling accents 
the words painfully re-echo in my ear, 
“ On/y this once,—only this once /” 
This brief but positive correspondence 
cast a gloom over the smouldering affec- 
tions of young Harvey; and having but 
just finished his collegiate course, it was 
proposed by his parents to send him to a 
town in the western part of New York 
State; there to pursue the reading of 
law, which profession he had some time 
previously selected. Accordingly, he bid 
adieu to home, trusting that the sad event 
might be forgotten, and hoping to ex- 
tinguish the latent spark of esteem, should 
any remain, which he had _ heretofore 
entertained for Marion. His arrival at 
the place of his destination, brought him 
immediately into the midst of a new and 
extensive circle of acquaintances. He 
shared his leisure hours in their society, 
and passed the time of his sojourn there 
with some degree of pleasure; yet still 
lingered in his heart the remembrance of 
younger days,—still brightly burned in 
his memory the recollection of his early 
friendships. During his long absence 
from home, for three years past, Marion 
had never been forgotten; but appeared 
to him like a pure shining star, glittering 
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in the distance, which in his vacant mo- 
ments he gazed upon with silent intensity 
and admiration. 
PART II. 
THE RETURN. 

Having concluded the course of studies 
for which he had been absent, Harvey 
returned to his native home, and from 
many a hand and heart received a cordial] 
welcome. 

Soon after, upon a bright and beautiful 
afternoon in June, he was invited to visit 
a pic-nic party on the Wissahiecon. In 
company with a young friend, Harvey 
made his way thence; and upon arriving 
near to the same ground, where just four 
summers before he had spent what he 
esteemed the happiest day of his life, the 
revival of past scenes flashed upon his 
mind with almost original freshness. Ere 
he had reached the spot, he observed 
upon a mossy bed, beneath a drooping 
willow, a small group of the company 
sitting, who had retired to the borders of 
that romantic stream, watching its silvery 
course, and waiting the return of a little 
skiff in the distance. Harvey being in- 
vited thitherward by his companion, (who 
recognized them as his acquaintances,) 
approached the spot; and as he drew near 
his eye startled! as he saw the returning 
smile of a familiar and favorite counte- 
nance. Singular as it may appear, that 
one was Marion Howard; who with 
joyous heart extended her hand, and 
greeted him cheerfully. So unexpected 
was this meeting, that Harvey could 
scarcely reconcile himself to its reality ; 
but when at length an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, he could not refrain from 
offering her his }umblest apology and 
heartfelt sorrow, relative to the incident 
long since gone by. ‘“ Harvey,” replied 
Marion, “I forgive you, and will endea- 
vor to forget it;—mention it not again, 
but let it remain buried forever in obli- 
vion, as the fruits of youthful inexperi- 
ence.” 








nee 








From this singular and unlooked for 
meeting, a renewal of their friendship 
took place; and having never heard any 
thing derogatory to the character of Har- 
vey since his absence from home, and 
having assurances from him of his deter- 
mination to pursue a moral and conscien- 
tious course of life, Marion’s parents made 
no farther objections to their intercourse. 
This gave encouragement to Harvey to 
disclose his entire heart to Marion; ac- 
cordingly he declared that the richest 
boon he could enjoy was the participation 
of her friendship; and the apprehension 
that this might not be, had long not only 
cast a gloom over his mind, but had dar- 
kened the future with melancholy and 
painful forebodings. Marion, alter a 
slight pause, frankly replied, that she had 
not been wholly insensible to his friend- 
ship, although years had passed since 
their exchanges of mutual esteem ;—that 
she had not existed without an answering 
chord in her bosom, and that the pure 
inclination of her heart was to place no 
barriers in the pathway of his happiness, 
but would ever rejoice to know of his wel- 
fare and prosperity,—at the same time de- 
siring him to promise that he would never 
again, under any circumstances whatever, 
make use of any thing intoxicating, as a 
beverage. To this Harvey readily and 
earnestly assented ; at the same time ac- 
knowledging her desire in,terms of com- 
mendation. 

After this interview, Harvey undertook 
with apparently redoubled energy to pur- 
sue the practice of his profession; and 
although his competitors were numerous 
and talented, yet he had no reason to be 
discouraged at his success, as a new and 
inexperienced membc~ of the bar. Un- 
known to Marion, however, he still clung 
to associations of young men, whose cha- 
racters for moral deportment and sobriety 
were very exceptionable; and whose so- 
ciety did not advance his interests, but 
inaeed rather impeded his progress in 
business. And yet this fact remained 
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undiscovered to his best friends ;—the 
secret being hid in his own bosom, locked 
up in the deceitfulness of his own heart. 

Nothwithstanding Marion had now re- 
moved with her parents to the country, 
an hour’s ride from the gay and bustling 
city, this circumstance never prevented 
Harvey from making his visit at the ap- 
pointed time. As might naturally be 
anticipated, it was not long before Marion, 
in answer to his earnest and pressing 
solicitations, yielded her heart, and the 
day of their nuptials was fixed six months 
from that time. 

Month after month passed away, but 
not too swiftly for Harvey, as he viewed 
in the bright future his prospective hap- 
piness; to him weeks and days appeared 
to tarry in their course. And with per- 
haps equal yet innocent hope and confi- 
dential trust did Marion count the pro- 
pressive step of time, as it announced the 
advent of each new month, and look for- 
ward to the full fruition of her earthly 
happiness, 

i= nora * ** ** * 

The day at length arrived ; and within 
the humble dwelling of Marion, all was 
joy and cheerfulness. At the appointed 
hour was seen Harvey and his intended 
bride, standing amidst a numerous circle 
of relatives and acquaintances, ready to 
receive the joyful benediction of the at- 
tendant clergyman. It was pronounced; 
and solemn were those passing moments! 

The ceremony being perfcrmed, many 
were the friends who flocked around 
them, with their congratulations, their 
well wishes, and their prayers. 

Interesting was that scene. To ap- 
pearance, Harvey presented an attractive 
person, winning in his carriage and man- 
ners; and as to Marion, though not hand- 
some, yet the mild expression of her fea- 
tures, her light flowing tresses and clear 
blue eyes, added to her natural smile, 
and the gentleness of her heart, made her 
appearance as beautiful as the spirit of 
some happy dream. After making a 
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bridal tour of a fortnight, they returned 
to their home, exceedingly gratified ; and 
to all appearance well contented to en- 
counter all the joys and cares of domestic 
life. But, alas! soon the blighted pros- 
pects of an anxious life foretold of dis- 
appointment; and high built hopes had 
fled! Scarcely had half a year elapsed, 
before, sad to relate, Marion, devoted and 
confiding as ever, thought she discovered 
that all was not well; but that a change 
had come over the feelings of Harvey, 
the ardor and warmth of his attachment 
had abated. Just at this time, the pain- 
ful intelligence of the death of Harvey’s 
father was received: and, willing to make 
every possible allowance, Marion thought 
that the cause of his unusual coldness 
might be attributable to this event. But 
the lapse of a short time proved to the 
contrary. Mature reflection on the part 
of Marion, together with a watchful eye, 
told her in terms not to be mistaken, that 
Harvey was fast destroying his character 
by associations of the vilest kind. His 
business failed :—soon his leisure hours 
were spent at the gambling house, and 
oftimes did he return home at the mid- 
night hour, reeling under the effects of 
intoxication. Alas! for the tender-hearted 
Marion,—the fond and enduring affection 
of the slighted and sore stricken wile. 
Oh ! how earnestly sought she to reclaim 
him; in pleading, her tears kissed his 
ruddy face; and in his absent hours her 
prayers wrestled with anxious cries, that 
repentance might come to Harvey. 

Vain were all her entreaties,—worse 
than in vain all her tears! Like insanity, 
jt had seized upon his brain, and turned 
the entire current of his feelings; the 
generous feelings of his soul seemed para- 
lyzed, and his every act bent upon de- 
struction. At times, however, he would 
resolve to forsake his unrighteous course 
—abandon his worthless companions, and 
declare his intention to pursue a new and 
different life; but scarcely had he thus 
promised, than he recklessly returned to 
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his ruinous habits,—habits which were 
fast sealing upon his brow the seeds of a 
miserable existence,—a disease, which, 
sword-like, was piercing his vitals, soon 
to prove fearfully fatal ! 


“Thus he, so long, so deeply warned, 
The sway of conscience rashly spurn’d; 
His promise of repentance scorned, 
And coward-like to vice returned.” 


Experiencing within his own bosom, the 
disgrace of character, the loss of business, 
and the stings of a guilty conscience, 
which his unfortunate misconduct had 
brought upon him, Harvey, who had but 
one year before made such fair, though 
deceptive promises for a life of morality, 
was now the dissipated thing of habit and 
passion. 

Utterly regardless of his lonely mother’s 
advice, he now declared his intention of 
emigrating, with a view to seek a fortune 
in some far country ; and his mind being 
bent upon roving, it was very soon after 
this proposition was suggested, that he 
determined to leave his home and start 
for Mexico. 

Against this intention Marion besought 
him to listen. ‘ Harvey,” says she, “ oh, 
never can I forget the gushing earnest- 
ness with which you promised when you 
sought my youthful heart, that never 
would you touch or taste ardent spirits as 
a beverage ;” and as she painfully sobbed, 
she continued, “and deeper still in my 
memory is engraven that time, when, in 
the heat of still more youthful ingenuous- 
ness and sincerity, you told me.— Only 
this once, Marion, only this once.” 

Being overcome with emotion, she 
could say no more; and covering her face 
with her hands, tears of bitter anguish 
trickled down her tremulous cheeks; 
whilst Harvey, half reclining at a little 
distance, appeared altogether insensible 
to her anxious weeping. Hardened, as 
he really seemed beyond redemption, he 
repeated his determination, and day ty 
day increased his spirit for roving 
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At length came round the first anniver- 
sary of their marriage. Ah! difficult it is 
to imagine how sad and dreary it was to 
Marion; for conld you but glance a mo- 
ment into her humble dwelling, and look 
upon that heart thus so soon made deso- 
late by the intemperate course of her only 
and dearest idol,—even then you could 
but obtain a faint idea of the painful 
reality. 

One week after their anniversary day, 
and Harvey was reported as having en- 
listed to go in the army. Painfully true 
as was this intelligence to Marion, she 
was compelled to abide the issue. Con- 
trary toall the urgent entreaties of his 
widowed mother, and opposite to all the 
loving and kind solicitations of his wife, 
with but little preparation, he was soon 
ready for exile. Having bid adieu to his 
mother and other, relatives, he at last 
came to his bosom companion, whom he 
found sitting alone. He reached unto 
her his hand, and exclaimed in a low and 
tremulous tone, “ Marion, forgive me, as 
I bid you farewell!” Speechless and 
bewildered, she clasped her hands around 
his neck, whilst the heavy throbbing of 
her heart alone replied, “ Harvey, if you 
will leave me,—Farewell !—Furewell 
And then in silence they parted. 


PART III. 
THE DESERTED. 


The hopes, the joys I cherish’d, 
Have like wild flowers perish’d,— 
And I am left alone, to mourn, 


After Harvey’s departure from home, 
for some days Marion continually ima- 
gined, as she sat in silent meditation, that 
she could see his form and hear every foot- 
step as he paced to and fro upon the ves- 
sel’s deck, which was fast conveying him 
to the land of warfare and of conquest. 
Harvey, was now upon the surface of the 
watery deep, subjected to storm and 
calm. 

In due time the vessel reached Vera 
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Cruz; and the enlisted company, includ- 
ing Harvey, were marched to their quar- 
ters to await orders. From thence, on- 
ward, they were led over the beautiful 
hills and valleys of that country, until 
they reached Jalapa. 

Five months had now rolled away, and 
no direct tidings had been received from 
Harvey. It was ascertained from the 
published accounts, that he had been in 
two battles near the place just named; 
but this fact instead, of alleviating, served 
only to increase the bitter anguish of heart 
and suffering experienced by Marion, and 
still deepen the painful forebodings of his 
lone mother. 

Just six months from the day Harvey 
left, a letter was received by his mother, 
written by him in a confused and discon- 
nected style, enumerating the hardships 
he had been obliged to endure, and stating 
in conclusion, that he had suffered from 
several slight attacks of fever. 

Not a single word was addressed to 
Marion. It was intended that this fact 
should not be made known to her; but 
naturally desiring to read the epistle, this 
palpable neglect inevitably presented it- 
self. She now felt herself deserted—left 
to sorrow and to mourn, and all the sym- 
pathy and encouragement from her hu- 
mane and generous friends, could hence- 
forth afford no permanent relief ;—could 
not obliterate from her belief, that she 
was THe Forsaken! 

Still hope would occasionally shed a 
gleam of peace over her sorrow-stricken 
bosom, at which time she would cherish 
the instructions of scripture and the prom- 
ises of a benevolent Providence. 

Another month went by. Unexpected- 
ly, one morning, the postman knocked at 
the door, and a letter was hastily left, 
addressed to Mrs. Marion Wallace. She 
received the epistle, whilst fear and dread 
displayed itself upon every lineament of 
her face. Examining carefully the writ- 
ing, she thought it to be that of the long 
lost Harvey. Turning it over, and ob- 
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serving no death seal, she still hoped for 
the best. At length, she summoned nerve 
to break open the letter; and as she un- 
bent its folds, oh! what suspense could be 
seen depicted on every feature. 

She looked to the signature—it was a 
stranger’s! She commenced to read 
“To Mrs. Harvey Wallace,—It is with 
feelings of deep regret and condolence, 
that I am requested to inform you of the 
death ”” Instantaneously the letter 
fell from her hands, and 





* One long, loud shriek swell’d on the air, 
The thrilling cry of dark despair, 
And all was sad commotion there.” 


Trembling and shuddering with ‘wild 
excitement, she sank into her mother’s 
arms; and with her glassy eyes directed 
upward, uttered the most earnest prayers, 
that God would be merciful in this deep 
extremity of her affliction. The friends 
which soon surrounded her couch, quailed 
at the sad spectacle; and many were the 
fears expressed, lest the shock should 
‘prove fatal. But she again revived. She 
opened her moistened eyes, and looked 
around ;— but, oh! how changed the 
world—its hopes forever gone—its joys 
departed ! 

It appeared from the contents of this 
fatal epistle, that Harvey had about a 
month previously reached the desired 
goal of his determined spirit—the city of 
Mexico. Dazzling with every tempta- 
tion, and having countless sources of vice 
and iniquity on every hand, he found 
himself unable to resist the evils incident 
to so large and licentious a place. He 
had therefore renewed his habits of in- 
temperance, had given free rein to his 
passions, and, in truth, become desperate 
in pursuing the ways of folly. He was 
in his usual health, and died suddenly. 

But in regard to Marion, after this in- 
telligence, it soon became apparent that 
her health was seriously impaired. Her 
mind would at intervals resume its wonted 
place, like those fitful gleams of surshine 
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that sometimes fall through the gathering 
tempest ;—like those midnight flashes of 
lightning that brighten through the sur- 
rounding gloom, only to discover the order 
of the elements. Despite the most skill- 
ful medical treatment, and the anxious 
interest of warm friends, disease, like 
a canker-worm, commenced its ravages 
upon her system, and it was soon manifest 
to all, that there was no peace for her 
broken spirit, until she should reach that 
blissful abode, “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” 

Day by day, her health continued to 
fail ;—the hectic flush now appeared upon 
her cheek; her strength decayed, and 
day by day she offered up the most fervent 
prayers that God, in his infinite mercy, 
would grant, after the drama of this fleet- 
ing and changing life should be past, that 
all who had been dear to her, might be 
so happy as to meet in Heaven, where 
she felt implicit confidence of finding a 
friend, who would never forsake her,—“ a 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” 

Soon her pallid features,—the glassy 
eye,—the parched lips,—the gently heav- 
ing lungs,—the palpitating heart, were 
all cold and motionless,—silenced by 
Deats! 


Her breathing gently sunk away, 
Like the departing rainbow’s ray,— 


and in the possession of faith and peace, 
her spirit winged its flight to its ever- 
lasting abode. 

Her departure cast a gloom of despon- 
dency over all her acquaintances; and 
many were the sighs, countless the tears, 
which were shed on the day when her 
body was laid in the dark and narrow 
grave! It was one of those sombre and 
melancholy days in autumn, when no 
dark clouds mantled the sky,—when na- 
ture is clothed in her gorgeous yet dreary 
livery,—when the sight of woods and 
fields send home upon the soul the 
thought, “ What is life? it is even as a 
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vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away !” 

On the banks of the flowing Schuyl- 
kill, at the picturesque and_ beautiful 
cemetery of Laurel Hill, beneath a shade 
tree, quietly repose the remains of the 
youthful, the broken-hearted Marion ; 
having departed this life in her twenty- 
second year. 


It is a sacred, hallow’d spot, 
Where fragrant flow’rs bloom ; 
Nor should the place be e’er forgot, 
Which marks the Christian’s tomb. 


Subsequently to her death, a stranger 
called upon the parents of Marion, and 
informed them that he had been the com- 
rade and room-mate of Harvey Wallace 
in the city of Mexico. He told them 
the news he was about to relate was 
painful in the extreme, and such as was 
never communicated by letter. He con- 
tinued, by saying, that the intelligence 
was of such a character, that he felt it a 
duty to lay an injunction upon them, to 
the effect, that Harvey’s mother should 
never be informed of it. Accordingly, 
he said, that on the day of his death, and 
for some weeks previously, Harvey had 


been almost constantly under the influ- 
ence of liquor; and that upon the same 
evening on which he died, he had attended 
a large ball in the grand theatre of the 
city of Mexico; and returned from thence 
about midnight. Upon retiring to his bed 
that night, Harvey called me, and said, 
“T believe that I shall die before morning 
—what, what shall I do?’ Upon hear- 
ing this, and knowing that he was laboring 
under an attack of “ delirium tremens,” 
I concluded that it was the mere effort of 
his wandering imagination, and remaining 
composed, soon fell asleep. Upon calling 
him in the morning, too true, alas! was 
it;—his spirit had fled! Harvey de- 
parted this life in his twenty-fifth year ; 
and, saddest of all, whilst under that most 
baneful disease, * Mania Potui ?”’ 


“ Onty Tas once.—The tale is told, 

He wildly quaff’d the poisonous tide ; 
With more than Esau’s madness sold 

The birth right of his soul—and died ! 
And angel-eyes with pity wept 

When he, whom virtue fain would save, 
His sacred vow so falsely kept, 

And strangely sought a drunkard’s grave!” 





ORIGINAL. 


HOPE. 
BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Time is like a boundless ocean, 
Rolling on, and on forever : 
Ceaseless are its billows never,— 

Evermore wrapt in commotion. 


O’er the waves our barges gliding, 
Toss’d by storms and winds loud wailing, 
Fain would answer to a hailing, 

From some voice a port providing. 


Far beyond life’s changing surges, 

Lie a thousand sunny arbors, 

For the souls that seek such harbors. 
Onward! Hope my frail barque urges. 





Hope! the motto of my banner, 
Floats aloft, and points to heaven; 
Hope! best boon to mortals given ; 

Hope! my watchword and hosannah, 


Storms may cause the soul to languish ; 
Darkness bright skies overcast ; 
Loud may blow the whirlwind-blast ; 

Hope triumphant all will vanquish. 


Straightway wide, each canvass spreading, 
Full of hope, sail on merrily, 
Full of hope, pull on cherrily, 

Soon the harbor we’ll be treading. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE JEWISH TEMPLE.—JERUSALE.’. 


One of the most remarkable and im- 
portant predictions in the Bible is that of 
our Lord concerning the demolition of 
the Jewish temple. It is thus summa- 
rily recorded by St. Matthew: “ And 
Jesus went out and departed from the 
temple; and his disciples came to him 
for to show him the buildings of the tem- 
ple. And Jesus said unto them, See ye 
not all these things? Verily, I say unto 
you, there shall not be left here one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down.” That this prediction was uttered 
before the event cannot be doubted. It 
is found in three of the evangelists—in 
the midst of discourses, and in close con- 
nection with other prophecies—it was 
quoted as a prediction by authors who 
lived in that age, and was fulfilled after 
those who uttered it, as well as its author, 
had left the world. Only one of the four 
evangelists survived the destruction of 
the temple, and St. John is the only one 
of the four that does not record it—which 
is a pregnant fact. The enemies of 
Christianity, ancient and modern, whether 
Jews, Heathens, or Deists, have never 
been able to dispose of this prediction-—it 
has resisted all objections, and defied all 
cavils. At the time it was uttered, the 
Jews were under the authority and pro- 
tection of the conquerors of the world. 
And the policy of the Romans at that 
time was to let every people over whom 
they extended their government remain 
in quiet possession of their religious in- 
stitutions, and especially to preserve the 
works of art which were found among 
them. The most magnificent edifice then 
in existence, was the temple at Jerusalem, 
which, Josephus says, the Roman empe- 
rors did ever honor and adorn. We are 





told that Herod was forty-six years in its 
erection—that one hundred and sixty- 
three thousand three hundred men were 
employed on it—that it was adorned and 
fortified with lofty towers, the one on the 
South being eight hundred feet in height 
from the valley from which it was reared 
—that some of the stones were sixty-five 
feet long, ten wide, and eight thick, of 
the finest white marble—that its front 
was covered with gold—and that the 
magnificent pile when viewed at a dis- 
tance was like a mountain of snow, over- 
powering in its grandcur. Tacitus tells 
us that, in addition to the craggy rocks, 
ramparts, and towers which fortified the 
city, “the temple was like a citadel, 
having walls of its own, which had more 
labor and pains bestowed upon them than 
the rest—the cloisters which enclosed it 
were an excellent fortification.” He 
states that “they that built. the city fore- 
saw that from the difference of their 
conduct of life from their neighbors they 
should have frequent wars; thence it 
came to pass, that they had prevision for 
a long sicge.” This was the character 
of Jerusalem when the Saviour pro- 
nounced this apostrophe: “ The days 
shall come upon thee, that thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and com- 
pass thee round, and keep thee in on 
every side, and shall lay thee even with 
the ground, and thy children within thee; 
and they shal] not leave in thee one stone 
upon another ; because thou knewest not 
the time of thy visitation.” Such was 
the temple of Herod when Christ pre- 
dicted its utter and impending ruin. 

But was the holy city thus trodden 
down of the Gentiles? Was the temple 
thus destroyed! So have aflirmed Chris- 
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tians, and Mohammedans, Heathens and 
Jews; and their testimony was believed 
by all and traversed by none until last 
November, when Major Noah had the 
temerity to assert in a speech in New 
York, on the project of rebuilding the 
temple :— 

“Tt is not the least curious in the erection 
of this new edifice in Jerusalem, that we 
can direct the builders to the spot where all 
the materials of Herod’s ‘Temple yet lie in 
silent grandeur. Beneath the mosque of 
El Aksa, the great chambers, the imimense 
granite pillars, the magnificent marble col- 
umns with exquisitely carved tops and bases, 
the richly ornamented gates, the reservoirs 
still filled with water, in which the Priests 
and Levites bathed, are at this day to be 
found, not crumbling in ruins, but erect and 
majestic—and have been explored within the 
last two years, by one of our people, now a 
resident of this city—proving, beyond doubt, 
the error of that prediction, which declared 
that not one stone of that temple shall stand 
upon another.” 

Here we have “a Daniel come to 
judgment! yea, a Daniel!” We would 
suppose that if the walls of the city were 
demolished, and the houses within them 
were all laid in ruins, and if the temple 
were razed to its foundations, so that its 
site should be uncertain, there would be 
no failure of the Saviour’s predictions, 
but their manifest accomplishment. Ma- 
jor Noah will not have the hardihood to 
deny that all this has taken place. But 
if he will consult the best writers of his 
own faith, he will learn that the prophecy 
of one of his own prophets has been 
literally fulfilled: “Therefore shall Zion, 
for your sakes, be ploughed as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the 
mountain of the house as the high places 
of the forest,” Micah iii. 12. Ask Jo- 
sephus whether or not their house has 
been left unto them desolate. He says 
that Titus was very desirous of preserving 
the temple because of its surpassing gran- 
deur, and because of its sanctity ; that he 
was determined to do so whether the 
Jews would or not; that the Romans did 
not set fire to it until the Jews had com- 


menced burning the sanctuary, beginning 
at the north-west cloisters—that Titus 
endeavored to extinguish the flames, and 
thus, adds Josephus, was the holy house 
burnt down without Cesar’s approbation. 
So complete was the destruction, that 
Josephus says, Cesar gave orders to de- 
molish the entire city and temple, leaving 
three towers, and the wall on the western 
side, partly tor a shelter to the camp, and 
partly to demonstrate to posterity what 
kind of city it was which they had sub- 
dued; but, says he, “for all the rest of 
the wall, it was so thoroughly laid even 
with the ground by those that dug it up 
to the foundation, that there was nothing 
leit to make those that came thither be- 
lieve that it had ever been inhabited.” 
Not merely to execute the orders of Titus 
were the foundations torn up, but as the 
Jews had concealed their treasures under 
ground, their conquerors dug among the 
ruins for the spoil, making the devasta- 
tion complete. And when Simon, the 
tyrant, could not effect his escape by a 
subterranean egress, “ thinking,” says 
Josephus, “that he might astonish the 
Romans, he put on a white frock and 
purple cloak, and appeared out of the 
ground in the place where the temple 
had formerly been.” He was then seized 
by Terentius Rufus, or, as he is called in 
the Jewish Talmud, Turnus Rufus, who 
was left in command of the army, and 
who tore up the foundations of the temple, 
thereby literally fulfilling the prediction 
of Micah—so say the Talmudists and 
other Jewish writers. Josephus makes 
Eleazar, the Jew, exclaim—“ Where is 
now that great city, which was fortified 
by so many walls, fortresses, and towers, 
which could hardly contain the instru- 
ments for the war, and which had so 
many ten thousands to fight for it? It is 
now rooted up from the very foundation, 
and the only monument left is the camp 
of those who destroyed it, still placed on 
its remains; some unhappy old men sit 
over the ashes of the temple, and a few 
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women are reserved by the enemy for 
tne basest of injuries.” He does not 
merely say, as Whiston renders it: “ It 
is now demolished to the very founda- 
tions ;” but, “It is torn up by the roots 
from the foundation.” 

Thus, without referring to other authors 
—as for instance, Eusebius, who states 
that it was ploughed up by the Romans, 
and that he saw the ruins—we have the 
testimony of those who had the best op- 
portunity of knowing, and whose veracity 
ought not to be impeached by modern 
Jews—testimony clear and full in regard 
to the literal accomplishment of the 
Saviour’s prediction. 

Jerusalem was to be “trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gen- 
tiles be fulfilled.” Those times are not 
yet fulfilled, and accordingly the Gentiles 
have been in possession of the place ever 
since its destruction by Titus. ‘The em- 
peror, Ailius Adrian rebuilt the city, 
though not exactly on the old site, and 
called it Aulia. The Jews made a power- 
ful effort to secure its possession ; but did 
not succeed in the attempt. In the wars 
which were thus occasioned they suffered 
more than in the time of Titus—five 
hundred and eighty thousand fell in bat- 
tle, and incredible numbers were sold like 
beasts, and scattered all over the earth. 
The marble statue of a hog was placed 
by the emperor at the gate toward Beth- 
lehem, and no Jew was allowed to enter 
the city, on pain of death. In the time 
of Maximin the name of Jerusalem had 
become obsolete—the Roman governor 
knew nothing of the city by that name. 
Julian, the apostate, however, bent on de- 
feating the Saviour’s prophecy, encour- 
aged the Jews to flock to lia, and 
restore the holy city to its primitive 
splendor. He even promised them that 
he would reside in it if he was successful 
in the Persian war. He ordered Alypius 
of Antioch to rebuild the temple. This 
work was promptly undertaken, but Ze- 
much David, a Jew, states that he was 
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“ divinitus impeditus,” hindered by God 
in the impious attempt. Gibbon, the 
great eulogist of Julian—par nobile fra- 
trum—thus chronicles this transaction :— 


“This public event is described by Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, in an epistle to the empe- 
ror ‘‘heodosius, which must provoke the 
severe animadversion of the Jews: by the 
eloquent Chrysostom, who might appeal to 
the memory of the elder part of his congre- 
gation at Antioch; and by Gregory Nazian- 
zen, who published his account of the 
miracle before the expiration of the same 
year. The last of these writers had boldly 
declared that this preternatural event was 
not disputed by the infidels; and his asser- 
tion, strange as it may seem, is confirmed by 
the unexceptionable testimony of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, ‘The philosophic soldier, who 
loved the virtues, without adopting the pre- 
judices, of his master, has recorded, in his 
judicious and candid history of his own 
times, the extraordinary obstacles which in- 
terrupted the restoration of the temple of 
Jerusalem. ‘ Whilst Alypius, assisted by 
the governor of the province, urged with 
vigor and diligence the execution of the 
work, horrible balls of fire, breaking out near 
the foundations, with frequent and reiterated 
attacks, rendered the place, from time to time, 
inaccessible to the scorched and blasted work- 
men; and the victorious element continuing 
in this manner, obstinately and resolutely 
bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance ; 
the undertaking was abandoned.’ Such 
authority should satisfy a believing, and 
must astonish an incredulous, mind.—De- 
cline and Full, c. xxiii. 


We think so too. We do not suppose, 
however, that the admission of the prodigy 
necessarily involves a belief in its miracu- 
lous character. Under the Mount of the 
temple, as well as Mount Zion, and in- 
deed almost the entire city, there were 
vaults and cisterns, many of which it has 
been supposed were made in the time of 
Solomon. In these subterranean cavities 
the Jews concealed their treasures, and 
hoped to conceal themselves during the 
siege and destruction of the city. Be- 
tween that time to the time of Julian, 
some three hundred years elapsed, “ during 
which time the vaults, closed up by rubbish, 
would have become filled with inflamma- 
ble air. The workmen employed by 
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Julian in digging, reached the vaults be- 
neath the temple: they took torches to 
examine them—the sudden flame drove 
back those who approached, detonations 
were heard, and the phenomenon was 
repeated every time that any one pene- 
trated into these new cavities.” Josephus 
records a similar circumstance in the case 
of Herod, who, wishing to plunder the 
tomb of David, went into it “as far as 
the very bones of Solomon and David; 
where two of his guards were slain by a 
flame that burst out upon them’—that 
part of the tomb having been closed for 
ages. This rational mode of accounting 
for the prodigy in question is advocated 
by Michaeliz, Guizot, and others. But 
however it may be accounted for, the 
phenomenon cannot be called in question. 
Nor will it be doubted that from that time 
to this the Jews have had no chance to 
rebuild their temple. 

If it be asked, how shall we account 
for the architectural remains which Major 
Noah describes! The answer is, we 
have no evidence that there are any such 
remains. There may be “ reservoirs 
filled with water”’—but to affirm that 
they are the baths of the Priests and Le- 
vites, is absurd. There may be the re- 
mains of sewers, cisterns, cellars, subter- 
ranean passages, and the like in the 
neighborhood of the Mount of tee Temple, 
as well as in other parts of Jerusalem— 
but they constituted no part of Herod’s 
temple. The mountain upon which it 
was built has been reduced in height; 
and its locale can only probably be desig- 
nated. Jerusalem, ever since its conquest 
by Titus, has been in the possession 
successively of Romans—Pagans, and 
Christians— Persians, Greeks, Saracens, 
Mamalukes, and Turks—who have, each 
in their turn, demolished some buildings, 
remodelled some, erected others, and thus 
changed the physical as well as the moral 
features of the place. The Turks took 
especial pains to desecrate those places 
which were held sacred by the Jews and 


Christians. Hence they built their mosques 
upon them. ‘Thus says Mr. Buckingham: 
“ On the east is seated the great mosque 
of Al Harrem, or, as called by Christians, 
the mosque of Solomon, from being sup- 
posed, with that of Al Sakahra near it, 
to occupy the site of the ancient teinple 
of that splendid and luxurious king.” 

We dismiss this interesting subject by 
remarking, that if the Jews do not rebuild 
their temple until they define precisely 
where it formerly stood, identify the 
architectural wonders discovered by Ma- 
jor Noah’s friend with the materials of 
Herod’s temple, and prove the error of 
that prediction which said, There shall 
not be lett here one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down, and that 
within the age in which it was uttered— 
it will be many ages before they will see 


“Their temple on Moriah stand 


Again, and point the skies,” 


In the mean time, we have no occasion 
to challenge them in the language of 
Bishop England: “ Build that temple— 
offer one sacrifice according to the Mosaic 
rites, within its walls, and we acknow- 
ledge our delusion.” ‘That sounds like 
gasconade. Besides, our Lord does not 
say, as Major Noah has it, “not one stone 
of that temple shall stand upon another.” 
We suppose a great many of the stones 
of the temple are still on Mount Moriah, 
doubtless some of them standing upon 
others, perhaps constituting the walls of 
the church and palace, the mosque and 
the seraglio—but they were all thrown 
down, and not one was left upon another, 
as they stood in the sacred building. The 
time may come—though we do not be- 
lieve that it ever will—when the Jews 
will repossess the holy mountain and at- 
tempt to revive their defunct economy— 
but such an event, whatever might be 
done with the stones of the temple, would 
not falsify the Saviour’s prediction which 
has already been fulfilled to the very let- 
ter. We rather suppose that if the Jews 
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return to their own land, and establish 
themselves in Jerusalem, as the acknow- 
ledged proprietors of the holy city, it will 
be when the fulness of the Gentiles is 










THE ROSE OF SPRING. 


brought in, and all Israel shall be saved by 
the Deliverer, of whom it was predicted 
that he should come of Sion to turn away 


ungodliness from Jacob. 
Suouthern Ch. Advocate. 
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THE ROSE OF 


SPRING. 


BY REY. JOHN G. WILSON. 


Tue rose of Spring how lovely, just bursting into bloom, 
How charming are its blushes, how grateful its perfume ! 
It lends a sweet enchantment to garden and to bower, 
Unconsciously the rival of every other flower. 


We love it for its beauty—its tints of richest dye ; 

We love it as an emblem of maiden modesty : 

We love it for its fragrance, on morn and evening gale, 
Remaining when its beauty and brightest colors fail. 


How sad that e’en a flower so fair should fade away, 
Should lose its bloom so quickly, and all its leaves decay ! 
Yet fitly it reminds us that life is like that bloom, 

And human strength and beauty descend into the tomb, 


For we have seen a maiden, more lovely than the rose, 
Expanding into woman-hood, her beauteous charms disclose ; 
The genius of the circle in home or social hall, 
Unconsciously diffusing her spirit into all. 


And we have seen the lustre fade from her laughing eye, 
And from her cheek the beauty of nature’s richest dye ; 
But when the tints of nature had left the morta] frame, 
The sweet perfume of virtue remained to bless her name. 












A Tuovent ror Every Day.—We 
see not, in this life, the end of human 
actions—their influence never dies. In 
every widening circle it reaches beyond 
the grave. Death removes us from this 
to an eternal world. Time determines 
not what shall be our condition in that 
world. Every morning when we go forth 
we lay the moulding hand of our destiny, 





and every evening when we have done, 
we have left a deathless impress upon our 
character. We touch not a wire but 
vibrates in eternity—not a voice but re- 
ports at the throne of God. Let youth 
especially think of these things, and let 
every one remember that in this world 
where character is in its formation state, it 
is a serious thing to think, to speak, to act. 
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BENEVOLENCE IN BIRDS-—-THEIR USEFULNESS. 


THE communication of H. C. in the 
Farmer, relative to the canker-worm, in 
which he says the only effectual remedy 
against these insects known to him is 
“the encouragement of birds,” brings 
fresh to our recollection some reminis- 
cences respecting this persecuted, inte- 
resting, and useful race, which we think 
will be pleasing to our readers, particu- 
larly to the younger ones. We can 
hardly say with the writer of the article, 
that “killing a small bird should be 
placed in our penal code next to killing a 
child ;” but we do say that it ought to be 
met with a punishment sufficient to pre- 
vent the destruction which annually takes 
place, in mere wantonness or sport, 
amongst the innocent songsters of our 
groves and orchards. We have been 
almost disposed in times past to bring the 
boys before Judge Lynch, and might pro- 
bably have done it could we have put our 
hands upon them. 

While residing in Lancaster, a few 
years since, we were located near the 
river which runs through the town, whose 
banks and intervals are ornamented with 
numerous fine elms and other trees, which 
add much to the beauty of this pleasant 
village: in these trees the birds congre- 
gate in great numbers and rear their 
young. A gigantic elm, the admiration 
of travellers and the pride of the village, 
threw out its wide spreading branches 
over the cottage in which we dwelt, and 
while it shielded us from the scorching 
sun, afforded in its ample head (a forest 
almost in itself) a secure retreat for a 
great variety of birds, whose movements 
afforded much amusement for the family. 
Among these birds’were a pair of crow 
black-birds, who had selected the fork of 
a partly decayed limb, very high in the 


tree, as a place to build their nest and 
rear their young. Having in my juvenile 
days some prejudice against this bird, as 
I was taught that with the crow it would 
dig up the newly sprouted corn, and com- 
mit sundry other depredations, I viewed 
them with a suspicious eye as I saw them 
in company from day to day upon my 
newly planted grounds, busily engaged in 
helping themselves to what they liked 
best. I satisfied myself soon, however, 
that they had been vilely slandered, and 
that they were friends and not enemies: 
it was evident they were clearing my 
grounds of grubs and worms at a great 
rate. They soon found that I was no 
enemy to them, and consequently became 
quite tame and familiar, following the 
plough or harrow with nearly as much 
confidence as the domestic fowls. It ap- 
peared that there was a good state of 
feeling among the numerous tribes that 
inhabited the tree, consisting as they did 
of so many families, embracing the robin, 
blue-bird, sparrow, gold robin, and a 
variety of others, and things seemed to 
prosper amongst them and go on well, 
until the night before old fashioned “’lee- 
tion,” (a fatal day to the feathered tribe :) 
during that night there was a very high 
wind: early in the morning I was awak- 
ened by an unusual clamor among the 
birds, and rose to ascertain the cause—I 
found that the decayed limb on the fork 
of which was the crow-black-bird’s nest, 
had been broken off by the wind, and the 
nest and contents (five young ones) pre- 
cipitated to the ground, and that four of 
them were deador dying. The surviving 
one was nearly fledged and could fly a 
little. I picked it up from the grass and 
placed it in a secure situation, supposing 
the distressed parents would take care of 











it. The old ones continued their clamor 
all the morning, which, with the sympa- 
thizing cries of the other birds, formed a 
melancholy concert. 

While the black-birds had perched 
upon a neighboring tree near the road, 
still giving vent to their sorrow, a boy 
passed with his gun, fired, and brought 
them both to the ground, and carried 
them away in triumph: luckily for the 
boy I did not witness the barbarous deed, 
but it was noted by one of the family and 
soon reported to me. As I had become 
somewhat interested in the unfortunate 
orphan, | proposed to my children that 
they should feed it with worms until it 
could take care of itself, and accordingly 
placed it ina pen under the tree and re- 
turned to my work near by. It was not 
long before I heard from the young bird 
its peculiar note which it uttered when 
its parent brought food, and on looking 
up, saw that it had hopped up on to a 
joist to which the board fence was fas- 
tened, and to my great delight and sur- 
prise, beheld a blue-bird in the act of 
feeding it. That beautiful passage of 
scripture flashed upon my mind—“ Are 
not five sparrows sold for two farthings? 
and not one of them is forgotten before 
God.” My curiosity was now raised to 
see what would be the issue, and I soon 
found that any farther care on my part 
would be superfluous, for the young chap 
had fallen into better hands. It was 
with the deepest interest I watched the 
movements of this devoted pair of blue- 
birds to their adopted one, for it appeared 
that both male and female had taken part 
in this work of disinterested benevolence, 
and devoted themselves with unremitting 
attention to its wants, until it was able to 
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take care of itself, For a couple of days 
it remained near the spot where I first 
saw the birds feeding it, and being near 
a window, I had a good opportunity to 
see how things went on between them. 
It appeared that the young one kept his 
benefactors pretty ousy; for their inces- 
sant labors could hardly satisfy the young 
gormandizer, as, upon an estimate, after 
much attention, he received a portion of 
food every two and a half minutes during 
the day, which appeared to consist of 
worms and grubs. The black-bird prob- 
ably weighed twice as much as both blue- 
birds, and when it opened its capacious 
mouth to receive the food, it seemed as 
though its kind friends were in imminent 
danger of being swallowed whole. The 
blue-birds appeared alternately with the 
food and lit down a few feet in front of 
the bird on the fence, and viewed with 
apparent astonishment the extended mouth 
of the young one for a second, then hop- 
ping up deposited the food, then as quick 
back to the first position, regarding for 
another second with marks of satisfaction 
the object of charity, and then away for a 
new supply. 

In a few days the young bird found the 
use of its wings, and was followed from 
tree to tree upon the premises by its 
faithful providers, for nearly a week: it 
had by that time learned to find its own 
food ; and soon it fell in company with 
some of its own kith and kin, and I could 
recognize it no more. Whether it ever 
returned to express its gratitude to its 
foster parents, we have not learned. 

Many of our neighbors could testify to 
the above facts, as some of them called 
daily to see for themselves. J. Breck. 

New Eng. Farm. 





Gvuarpian Spirits.—The belief that 
guardian spirits hover round the paths of 
men, covers a mighty truth; for every beau- 


tiful, and pure, and good thought which 
the heart holds, is an angel of mercy, puri- 
fying and guarding the soul. _ Richter. 
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GOD MADE THE SMALLEST. 


We seldom value the office and im- 
portance of the apparently inferior things 
in the universe. With our great goggle 
eyes we go straining about the earth, 
seeing only its outward structure without 
comprehending the cause of so much ef- 
fect, or discovering the infinite variety of 
living, breathing minute agencies which 
furnish the finest materials and the most 
beautiful colors of nature’s panorama. 

We trample on the little worm which 
spins out its delicate silk for the robes of 
Queens ;, we heed not the bee that yields 
us its nectar sweet, and teaches us the 
great lesson of labor, and so on through 
the earth, we neglect as of little account 
the myriad brief-lived instruments which 
in endless succession lie at the base and 
form the nerves of the material world, 
making glorious music as they ring their 
harmonizing endeavors on the great shell 
of the universe and our lives. Delve into 
your mines, lover of gold, and your shark- 
daring diver, to your pearl-beds—there is 


wealth for you there, and so there is 
wealth in the hive of the bee, the cocoon 
of the silk-worm and the rich dyed cochi- 
neal, ‘Tiny insects, humming on your 
round of destiny, who marks your career ? 

It is the diamond and pearl that flash 
on the brow of “my lady fair;” so may 
you be diamonds and pearls, pretty insects, 
when you pass through the hands of the 
merchant. For the cochineal insect, 
which flourishes on the fields of Mexico, 
Britain has annually paid a million dol- 
lars, and for another insect, the gum 
shellac, a similar amount. T'wo million 
human beings derive their sole support 
from the culture and manufacture of 
silk-worms and create an annual circulat- 
ing medium of $200,000,000. To these 
small but mighty agents in the accumu- 
lation of wealth, add the bee, the gall- 
nut, and the Spanish fly, and it will be 
found that the insects of commerce yield 
a revenue far exceeding that of the lions 
and elephants. 





KIN D 


Krnp words never blister the tongue or 
lips. And we have never heard of any 
mental trouble arising from this quarter. 
Though they do not cost much, yet they 
accomplish much. 

1. They help one’s own good-nature 
and good-will. Soft words soften our 
own soul. Angry words are fuel to the 
flame of wrath, and make it blaze more 
fiercely. 

2. Kind words make other people more 
good natured. Cold words freeze people; 
and hot words scorch them; and bitter 
words make them bitter; and wrathful 
words make them wrathful. There is 
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such a rush of all other kinds in our days, 
that it seems desirable to give kind words 
a chance among them. There are vain 
words, and idle words, and hasty words, 
and spiteful words, and silly words, and 
empty words, and profane words, and 
boisterous words, and warlike words. 
Kinds words also produce their own im- 
age on men’s souls. And a beautiful 
image it is! They smooth, and quiet 
and comfort the hearer. They shame 
him out of his sour, morose, unkind feel- 
ings. We have not yet begun to use 
kind words in such abundance as they 
ought to be used. Pascal. 
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WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG. 


A Duetrt, with Piano Forte Accompaniment: Music and Words by Cuas. Coxurns, Ja. 
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- F Around my window casement, And in my mem'ry lingers 
m " Entwin’'d a thousand flow’rs ;— The village house of prayer, 
- : The bee's soft hum,—the swalluw’s nest, And dearly lov'd familiar friends, 
; Amused my youthful hours: Who met in concert there: 
. “| And through the waving greenwood Those hearts of willing friendship, 
. Our merry voices rung ;— To whom my love then clung, 
. And blithe our hearts, no cares oppress'd, Have pass’d away ; —and sad the change 
- When you andI were young. Since you and I were young. 























TO MY SISTER LUCY. 


ORIGINAL. 


70 MY SISTER LUCY. 


BY S. B. FOOTE. 


A sone for thee, sweet sister ;—but can words 
Fer tell my deathless love? They only give 
The faintest echo to the thoughts that fill 

My heart with deep emotion. Thy pure love 
Hath ever been a holy beacon light 

To guide my wayward heart in paths of truth, 
And thus ’twill ever be—In after years, 

When other friends forget, I know that thou 
Wilt be the same fond faithful one as blest 

My childhood with her care. Words may not tell 
The heart’s deep love ; but, sister, here’s my song. 


I may not tell, sweet sister, mine, 
How very dear thou art to me, 
How I have cherished each fond tie 
That ever bound my heart to thee. 
The gala-days of childhood’s time, 
When life and joy were all the same ; 
When endless happiness was ours, 
And boding sorrow but a name. 


All have gone by, and memory loves 

To trace upon the heart’s first page 
These treasured relics of the past, 

And keep them bright for coming age. 
We miss within our happy home, 

Thy ringing laugh, thy welcome smile, 
Thy light glad step, thy clinging love, 

And we are lonely there the while. 


O sister, should a cloud of grief 
Ere cast its shade upon thy brow, 
Should e’er thy sou! be taught to feel, 
“ T am alone in this world now ;” 
Then turn thee to thy brother’s heart, 
There thou shalt find a sheltering home, 
A haven for thy troubled breast, 
And hence thou never more shalt roam. 
Royauton, N. Y. 
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PAZONIA HYBRIDA.—THE HYBRID POENY. 
te Cen ol 


T'u1s variety of the Poeny is called Hybrid from the supposition of some botanists 
that it was a hybrid between the P. tenuifolia (Cut-Leaved,) and P. anomala (Fine- 
.eaved Poeny.) But it has since been found wild in many parts of Russia, and comes 
So it appears that the idea of its being a hybrid is erroneous. 

Tue small flower is called the Hungarian Climber (Clematis Integrifolia.) It is im- 
properly called a climber, as it has erect stems, and forms a kind of bush. The peduncles 
of the flower are very long, and the sepals are purple, of a leathery texture, with an un- 
dukated margin. The anthers are yellow and very long, and the stamens form a kind of 
pitcher-shaped centre to the flower. It blooms in June and July, and is very ornamental 
from its great number of purple flowers, with their bright yellow centres. It will flower 
in confined situations, is hardy, and requires but little attention —.Mrs. Loudon. 


from true seed. 
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